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proposal to put a 5 per cent tax on pari-mutuels. The race tracks contribute to state revenue of course, but the contribution is pretty small. The Jockey Club has exclusive gambling privileges at every track in Kentucky; handbooks are forbidden, and there is no other legal gambling. (3)^ The liquor interests. Liquor, though absentee owned for the most part, is big business in Kentucky; indeed the commonwealth manufactures 40 per cent of all the whisky produced in the United States. But the distillers are less powerful a direct political force than is generally believed, and they are split. One wing, the "Bottle and Bond" people, produces only straight whisky; the other, including firms like Seagram's,5 makes blends. In the old days even to suggest that a stanch Kentuckian should so much as sniff a drop of blended whisky at a distance would, of course, have been an insult more mortal than impugning the honor of his grandmother; but times, as they say, change. The blenders have to buy straight whisky in considerable quantities, and so the two wings, though rivals, get along. Blended whisky is not so strong as straight; hence some temperance interests,, if forced to a choice, favor the blended side. Strangely enough there is a very marked prohibitionist element in Kentucky, mostly in the rural areas; the figures may seem incredible, but 88 counties out of the state's 120 are dry by local option. The Bible-belters are bone dry on moral grounds, and mountaineers in a few localities make a profit on illegal* moonshine and would make a killing if prohibition were ever to return. Many citizens of course drink wet but vote dry, for complex theological-political reasons ; this phenomenon, far from being peculiar to Kentucky, is something we shall find almost everywhere in the South.
(4)  The Louisville Courier-Journal, the dominant newspaper in the state and a splendid liberal force. This is "Marse Henry" Watterson's old paper, and under Barry Bingham, the present owner, and Mark Ethridge, the publisher, its valiant tradition is vigorously carried on.
(5)   The coal operators and, outside of Louisville, the'Kentucky Utilities Company. But the coal people are less powerful than in former years, .first because coal itself is not so important in the economy of the commonwealth, and because the operators, within the industry, are not so strong vis-a-vis their own miners. Labor (predominantly AF of L) is fairly strong.
(6)   There are some miscellaneous forces. For instance the country doctors and lawyers, who are in the main dependent for livelihood on the railways, are an important conservative factor; correspondingly, a liberal factor is the Kentucky Education Association, with seventeen thousand members. It stands, like all genuine education lobbies, for more public expenditure and hence more taxes; thus it is usually opposed
s It was this house which printed widespread advertisements when tiie movie The Lost Weekend was released, urging some people not to drink